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gress in morals must run neck and neck, as a matter of course, had been so
effectively refuted by the experience of 170 more years of Western his-
tory that it could not fail to be evident to a Western historian, taking an
observation in A.D. 1952, that progress in Technology, so far from being
a guarantee of progress in virtue and happiness, was a challenge to it.
Each time that Man increased the potency of his material tools, he was
increasing the gravity of the moral consequences of his acts and was
thereby raising the minimum standard of the goodness required of him
if his growing power was not to turn to his destruction; and, while it was
true that, in so far as a human soul succeeded in meeting Technology's
spiritual challenge, technological progress might be credited with having
been at least the blind and unintentional stimulus of this spiritual achieve-
ment, it was also true, as we have observed, that each individual soul had
to fight the same ever recurring spiritual battle for itself under a mount-
ing pressure from a Technology whose collective and therefore cumula-
tive progress was bearing ever harder on each individual human spirit.
In the intolerably mechanized *Brave New World* conjured into exis-
tence by the Western Civilization in its post-Modern Age it was hard
indeed for any human soul to resist the temptation of becoming a fiend
without succumbing to the opposite temptation of becoming a robot.1
This was the Human Race's predicament as twentieth-century Western
eyes saw it, and from this observation no facilely pleasing conclusion
could be drawn.

1 See pp. 563-77, above-